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!  LATENE¥S 


The  first  meet iriiS;  of  the  United  IJations  Food  and  Ac;riculturG 
Organization  has  closed  in  Quehec,  Canada,  after  choosing  Sir  John  Boyd 
Orr,  noted  farmer  and  nutritionist,  as  its  first  Director-General,  and. 
selecting  ^'feshington,  I).  C,  as  the  Organization's  temporary  location. 

Orr' s  designation  as  the  first  Director-General"  ^ijas  recommended 
unanimously  .hy;  the  General  Committee.    He  vra.s  descrihed  as  an  eminent 
scientist,  distinguished  scholar,  exToerienced  legislator,  and  successful 
farmer  when  his  name  was  submitted  for  apt)roval  "by  the  Conference,  His 
salary  v;as  fixed  at  $18,000  annually,  in  addition  to  $10,000  representa- 
tion allovrance,  and  Decem'ber         19'^7»  set  as  the  termination  date  of 
his  term.     Chairman  L.  3.  Pearson  of  Canada  said  future  terms  vrould  "be 
for  an  ur.determined  period. 

Eeports  of  various  committees  were  ador)ted  in  plenary  session 
"before  adjournment.     In  line  with  the  constitutional  provision  that  FAG 
itself  is  not  an  axition  agency,  these  reports  were  confined  to  recom- 
mendations relative  to  PAO's  organic  Dolicy.     In  general,  they  recommended 
quick  studies  of  v;o rid-wide  situa-ticns  affecting  food  and  agriculture, 
and  laying  the  groundwork  for  close  coo"oeration  among  memher  governments, 
and  vrith  other  United  lotions  groups. 


The  Marketing  Committee's  re-oort  attra.cted  keen  -ouhlic  interest. 
Stating  that  "the  world  food  situation  is  one  of  shortage  rather  than 
sumlus",  it  also  said  that  food  outr»ut  would  increase  with  return  of 
Toeacetime  conditions,  ano.  that  "it  would  therefore  "be  folly  to  disre- 
gard the  possi"bility  of  surpluses  develo-oing,  and  the  FAO  should  study 
how  to  deal  v/ith  such  surpluses  in  the  period  "before  they  ar(r)ear." 

The  Marketing  Committee  re-oort  listed  several  things  v/hich  it  said 
EAO  could  do  on  its  ovm  responsibility.     These  included  the  study  of 
technical  marketing  T)ro"blems  involving  "o recessing,  transportation,  and 
storage,  and  such  economic  stcidies  as  -oeriodic  rerjorts  on  suT)T)lies  and 
prices,  as,  well  as  studies  of .  general  trends  in  sup-olies,  prices,  and 
demand.    ''■vTiile  pointing  out  •  that  in  a  grour)  of  marketing  activities  FAO 
can  work  only  in  colla"boration  v;ith  other  organizations,   the  Committee 
asserted  definitely  that  FAO  must  assume  a  -oositive  role  in  international 
economic  c olla"bo ration  . 

"The  FAO,"  the  re-oort  said,   "should  "be  -orepared  to  -oartici-oate  in 
the  drafting  of  international  commodity  agreements  ...  it  should  ad- 
vocate measures  for  mitigating  any  international  sunlus  of  one  commodity 
"by  increasing  its  consunrotion  or  diverting  -oroduction  tov^ard  commodities 
in  shorter  su-Q-nly  or  more  elastic  demand." 


Late  News  is  continued  on  page  271* 
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^  IcOMMODITy  DEVELOPMENTS 


SRAHTS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AJJD  FEEDS 

AUSTRALIA'S  GRAIN 
CROPS  INCREASED 

Prospects  for  the  current  grain  cgrop  in  Australia  iniproved  following 
recent  rains,  and  the  present  condition  is  generally  considered  satisfac- 
tory.   Around  average  yields  are  expected  if  rainfall  continues  adequate. 
The  wheat  crop,  which  had  "been  forecast  as  low  as  100  million  "bushels, 
because  of  lack  of  moisture  in  some  areas,  is  now  forecast  in  trade  circles 
at  135-1^0  million  "bushels.    The  feed  grain  outlook  is  also  much  more 
favorahle  than  the  poor  19^4-^5  production. 

Weather  conditions  in  early  Octoher  were  considered  satisfactory  in 
all  States  except  South  Australia  vrhere  rainfall  had  not  heen  sufficient 
to  provide  reserves  of  subsoil  moioture.    In  addition,  low  temperatures 
in  July  slowed  ci^op  development,  while  high  winds  and  dust  storms  in  cer- 
I    tain  areas  did  some  damage.    Yields  of  all  grains  are  expected  to  he  light 
in  that  State,  .  . 

Preliminejry  estimates  of  the  19^5  wheat  acreage  indicate  an  increase 
of  ahout  30  percent  for  the  country,  compared  with  last  year's  acreage. 
An  increase  of  ahout  a  million  acres  in  wheat  seeded  for  all  purposes  was 
expected  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  hasis  of  farmers'  intentions.    The  in- 
crease intended  in  South  Australia  was  ahout  ij-50,000  acres  for  all  pur- 
poses and  in  Western  Australia  was  650,000,    In  "Victoria  scodings  for  grain 
only  were  about  660,000  acres  larger  than  in  19hh, 

Increases  in  the  wheat  acreage  were  made  possible  by  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  expansion  which  had  been  in  effect  during  recent  years. 
There  will  again  be  freedom  from  restrictions  on  seedings  for  19^6-^7, 
it  has  been  announced.    Moreover,  increased  supplies  of  superphosphates 
are  expected  to  be  available  for  next  year's  crop. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  seeded  to  oats  and  baxley  is 
reported.    On  the  basis  of  intended  secdings,  the  naxn  mcrcas  e  in  oats 
>  was  expected  in  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia.    No  change  was  ox- 
i  pected  in  New  South  Wales,  which  is  the  largest  producing  State,  whereas 

a  substantial  reduction  was  indicated  for  Victoria,    Th:  outlook  for 
•  bar ley  is  relatively  unfavorable,  since  about  two-thirds  of  the  country's 
■  production  is  grown  in  South  Australia  whore  the  conditions  this  season 
have  been  unfavorable.    The  bulk  of  the  intended  expansion  was  reported 
I  for  that  State  though  some  increase  was  also  expected  in  Western  Australia 
and  Victoria,    Good  yields  are  expected  for  all  areas  except  South  Australia, 
Stocks  of  barley  in  the  country  are  very  low  as  a  result  of  small  crops 
^  durlnp,  the  past  -thi'-fte  soasorjs,  particularly  in  19^^-^5. 
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Com  planting  Is  now  in  progress  In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
Ttiese  two  States  together  grow  ahout  90  percent  of  the  country's  total. 
No  estimate  of  this  year's  plantings  is  available .    Favoralsle  conditions 
for  planting  in  the  main  areas,  however,  may  result  in  a  larger  area  than 
the  259^000  acres  reported  for  l^hk-h^,  when  the  crop  was  estimated  at 
6,^3  million  "bushels, 

CUBA  IMPORTS  RSCOIRD 
WHEAT  FLOUR  SUPPLY 

Receipts  of  wheat  flour  in  Culia  for  the  9  months  ended  with  September 
approach  2,2  million  hags  of  200  pounds.    Receipts  to  that  date  exceed 
the  former  record  imports  of  ahout  1,6  million  hags  for  the  year  19^^3. 
The  large  imports  were  necessary  to  replenish  low  stocks  at  the  "beginning 
of  the  year,  in  view         of  the  record  rate  of  consumption.    Increased  1 
consumption  is  attributed  to  the  expanded  purchasing  power  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  relatively  low  price  of  bread,  which  was  subsidized 
throughout  the  period. 

Imports  during  the  current  season  were  all  from  the  United  States, 
Stocks  of  flour    on  January  1  were  estimated  at  only  95,000  bags,  com- 
pared with  a  desirable  commercial  level  placed  between  300,000  and  500,000 
bags  imder  present  conditions.    After  a  heavy  flow  of  imports,  the  stocks 
on  August  1  were  some  600,000  bags,  and  on  October  1  they  had  risen  to  the 
high  point  of  around  700,000  bags.    As  this  is  a  larger  supply  of  flour 
than  the  country  is  prepared  to  store  under  usual  storage  practices,  im- 
ports for  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  expected  to  bo  negligible. 

The  stocks  are  said  to  be  taken  care  of  without  the  largo  spoilage 
losses  that  were  feared  a  few  months  ago,    A  substantial  movement  into 
cold  storage  facilities  has  been  reported,  and  importers  are  said  to  : 
have  passed  as  much  as  possible  on  to  bakers,.    Present  stocks  are 
thought  to  be  large  enough  to  supply  needs  tlarough  November,  but  by 
early  December  stocks  will  again  be  below  commercially  desirable  levels. 
The  prospective  demand  in  I'^hS  Is  ex^-octed  tO'  be  from  1.8  to  2  million 
bags. 

Flour  prices  have  remained  stable  since  19^2,  .  The  wholesale  ceiling 
price  has  been  $8.90  per  bag,  and  during  the  period  of  excessive  stocks 
prices  have  been  lower  than  the  ceiling.    Virtually  all  flour  sales  are 
direct  from  importers  to  coimnercial  bakers  as  home  baking  is  negligible, 
A  preference  for  high-gluten  type  flour,  preferably  top  patents  milled 
from  hard  spring  wheat  continues,  since  the  favorite  bread  of  the  country 
is  made  by  a  long  fermentation  process  requiring  high-gluton  floio", 

CURTAILED  MORTS  CAUSE  ■ 

RICE  SHORTAGE  IN  CEXLON  -  •  ' 

As  a  result  of  reduced  imports,  Ceylon  is  experiencing  a  severe  rice 
shortage  this  year.    In  order  to  maintain  the  present  scant  rations,  a 
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small  (luantity  of  rice  was  received  on  loan  from  India  during  the  first 
lialf  of  19^5.    In  addition,  comparatively  small  imports  are  arriving  from 
Egypt,    Inporte  from  Brazil,  however,  may  also  be  less  than  tlioae  of  last  ■ 
year  "because  of  drou^t  conditions  in  that  country.    While  it  vas  hoped 
that  rice  could  soon  he  obtained  from  Burma,  none  apparently  "will  be  avail- 
able from  that  source  within  the  next  few  months.    Although  the  rice 
acreage  in  Ceylon  was  increased  during  the  war,  a  drought  during  the  latter 
part  of  191+4  again  reduced  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  local  pro- 
duction. 

Last  year  rice  imports  into  Ceylon  were  only  about  20  percent  of 
prewar.    Of  the  total  imports  equ.allug  250  million  pounds  in  19^+,  about  - 
130  million  came  from  Brazil  and  almost  100  million  arrived  from  Egypt. 
In  contrast,  .out  of  the  average  of  1,2  billion  pounds  imported'  during  the 
prewar  5-ycar  (1937-19^1)  period,  80O  million  wflfrs  imported  from  Burma  and 
the  remainder  came  priiagrily  from  Siam  and  British  India, 


CEYLON:  Rioe  production,  imports,  and  utilization 
 average  I937-I9UI,  annual  1942-19^5  a/ 


Year 

 0-          1    -yy  ^^^^^^ 

; — .         Production  b/ 

1  Imports 

:  '  Apparent 
:  utilization 

:  Rough 

:  Millud 

Average 

1937-191^1 
19^+2  

:  1,000  bushels 

•Million  pounds; 

Million  pounds; 

Million  pounds 

!        16,000  i 
15, 000  : 
f       15,000  i 
1       li^,600  : 
1       12,900  ; 

500  : 

!          470  : 
i+60  : 
1+00  : 

1,229  : 
1          589  i 

311  ! 

251  ; 
c/       176  ; 

1,700 
1,100 

800 
700 

Compiled  from  Ceylon  Customs  Returns  and  unofficial  estimates, 
a/  Includes  milled  rice  and  rough  in  terras  of  milled  at  70  percent  of 
rough  rice,    b/  Unofficial  estimates.    Crop  harvested  principally 
November- January  preceding  calendar  year  of  trade  and  utllizatron. 
c/  January-June, 


Ceylon's  annual  rice  consumption  was  reduced  from  about  320  pounds 
per  capita  during  1937-19^+1  to  approximately  120  pounds  last  ycor.  The 
rice  shortage  was  made  up  by  Increased  domestic  production  of  other  grains 
an4  vegetables  and  by  imported  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Australia. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


CCOTON  CONSUMPTION 
IN  CUBA  IWCEEASING 


During  the  year  ended  July  31,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Cuba 
amounted  to  31,600  running  bales,  compared  with  30,000  for  the  previous 
year  and  a  prewar  (1935-1939)  average  of  less  than  10,000  bales,-  Cuba's 
two  cotton  spinning  mills  possess  a  total  of  78,000  spindles,  li+,000  of 
Vhlch  were  installed  during  the  past  year.    About  10,800  spindles  and 
^soane  additional  weaving  equipment  are  reported  to  be  on  order  or  already 
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landed  and  awaiting  installation.    Owners  of  several  small  weaving  millQ 
also  plan  to  install  spinnitig  equipment  in  the  near  future. 

The  two  spinning  mills  operate  I7OO  looms -and  employ  3,000  workers. 
They  account  for  about  30  percent  of  all  cotton  piece  goods  made  in  Cuha 
and  together  with  the  weaving  mills    provide  about  50  percent  of  Cuba's 
cotton  textile  requirements.    Most  of  the  remainder  is  usually  imported 
from  the  L'nited  States,    The  principal  items  manufactured  in  Cuba  are 
sheating,  print  cloth,  denim,  duck, and  drills.    The  largest  mill  is  weav- , 
ing  cotton  cloth  for  sugar  bags  at  the  rate  of  1  million  bags  a  month.  In 
19^3.  cotton  goods  production  by  all  mills  amounted  to  kk-,^  million  yards 
when  cotton  consumption  amounted  to  around  20,000  bales.  ' 

.Prior  to. 19^1,  the  Cuban  cotton  textile  industry  operated  almost 
entirely  on  cotton  imported  from -the  United  States.    Brazil,  i\rgentina, 
and  Peru  were  the  principal  sources  of  imports  in  subsequent  years- except 
in  19^2,    Imports  during  the  first  seven  months  of  19^5  totaled  12,100 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gj?oss),  i|-,800  of  which  wore  from  Peru,  h,000  from 
Mexico,  1,700  from  the  , United  States  and  1,600  from  Argentina,    Most  of 
the  cotton  used  by  Cuban  mills  is  of  3l/32  inch  staple  or  longer, 

CUBA:    Cotton  .'imports  by  countries. 


Countries 

r  Average 
:  1935-1939 

;  19U0 

;"  19^1 

;  191^2 

:  19^3 

;  19^^^- 

:  Bales 

•  Bales 

',  Bales 

Bales 

;  Bales 

:  Bales' 

United  : 

8,829  \ 
,    0  ; 

.  12,970  : 
335  ; 

0  : 
■  0  • 

..  16,405  ; 
19,083  : 
0  : 

W 

0  : 

18,153  : 
2,Qk9  : 
0  J 
V  : 
5  : 

5,616  i 
0  -1 

»  ■.    »    i  ■  ■  ;  • 

'',     2, Ilk 

0 

Argentina  . , t 

■/H  ■■. 

11,337  : 
10,^4-90  ; 
0  < 

21,830 
'  6,510 
r  0 

•  211  : 

56  1 
3  : 

17  : 

•     Ik  ' 

165  : 

c/    301  ' 

:c/  1,662 

9,057  : 

13,36^  : 

35,502  : 

•    21,172  : 

27,774"  : 

32,176 

Compiled  from  Comercio  Exterior  de  Cuba, 

a/  If  any, -included  in  "Others."    b/  Less  than  one-half  bale, 
c/  Imports  from  Haiti. 

During  the  war  years,  price  difference  is  reported  to  be  the  only 
factor  influencing  the  shift  to  South  American  growths.    Under  the 
preferential  tariff  schedule  a  duty  of  35  centavos  per  kilogram  (.16 
cent  per  pound)  is  levied  on  cotton  imported  from  the  United  States  while 
50  centavos  (.23  cent)  is  levied  on  other  growths.    The  average  declared 
value  of  AiLorican  cotton  (mostly  3l/32  inch)  imported  in  19^5  "was  equal 
to  19. ^7  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  16.21  cents  for  Mexican,  15.29 
cents  for  Argentine,  and  and  I8.5O  cents  for  Peruvian.  ■ 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Cuba  on  July  31  were  estimated  at  21,000  bales, 
compared  with  13,000  bales  a  year  ago.  ■ 
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WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES'  ■  ■  ' 
•  ON  FOHEIOI  MARKETS 

COTTON:    Price  of  certain  foreign  growths 


and ' qualities  in  specified  markets 

:      •    :                   :                :Price  in  :Eq.uivalent 

Market  location,         :  Date  :     Unit  of    :    Unit  of  rforoign  :U.S.  cents 

kind  and  quality  ;  19h^  ;      Weight      ;    Currency :  cm:n^ency  ;per  pound 


Alexandria  (spot)              :  :  Kantar         :  ■              •  '           :  ' 

Ashnouni,  E.G.F, :  10- 18:  99.05  lbs.  :  Tallaris  :  35..50  :  29.6^4- 

Giza  7,  F.G.P  ',:  10- 18:  99.05  lbs.  :  Tallarld  :  Not  quoted 

ICamak,  F.G^F...   IO-I8:  99.05  lbs.  :  Tallaris  :  38.50  :  32. 1^^ 

Boinbay  (Jan.  'k6  futurec):  :  Candy           :  :  .  : 

Jarlla  ..:  10-19:  78^  lbs.      :  Rupee       :  410.25  :  15. 76 

Bombay  (spot)                   :  :  Candy          :  :  : 

Kampala,  East  African.,.:  10-19:  'jQh  lbs.      :  Rupee       :  850,00  :  32.66 

Buenos  Aires  (spot)           :  :  Metric  Ton  :  :  : 

Type  B  :  10-20:  220^1.6  lbs.:  Peso         :  130O.OO  :  17.56 

Lima  (spot)                      :  :  Sp.  Quintal:  :  : 

Tanguis,  Type  5  ;  10-20:  101. i+  lbs.  :  Sol          :  105.00  :  15.93 

Recife  (spot)                    :  :  Arroba         :  :  : 

.  Mata,  Typo  5  ;  10- 19:  33. 07  lbs,  :  Cruzeiro  :  86.00  :  lk,l6 

Sertao,  Type  5  :  10-19:  33. 07  lbs.  :  Cruzeiro  :  €3. 00  :  13.66 

Sao  Paulo,  (spot)             :  :  Arroba         :  :  : 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5.......:  10-19:  33.07  Ibc.  :  Cruzeiro  :  90,00  :  lh,Q2 

Torreon  (spot)                  :  :  Sp.  Quintal:  :  : 

Middling,  I5/16"  \:  10- 20:  101. lbs.  :  Peso         ;  85.75  t  17.^0 


Coinpiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 

CEYLON  FIBER  EXPORTS  ,  •      ,.  '  '  .■ 

CONTINUE  SMALL 

During  the  first  half  of.  19^5,  exports  of  all  coir  fibers  fron  Ceylon 
totaled  12,310,000  pounds,  compared  with  12,050,000  pounds  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  19k-k,  and  13,8^^0,000  pounds  during  the,  last  half 
of  19!;;'-.    Yarn  exports  fell  from' 1,250,000  pounds  during;  January- Juno  19^^+ 
to  1^0,000- pounds  - during  January- June  19if-5.    At  the- same,  tivio^ .  bristle 
fiber  e:q)orts  fell  from  2,080,000  pounds  to  1.750)000  povinds,  but- mattress 
fiber  exports  inct-eased  from  8,720,000  to- 10,420,000. pounds, ■ 


Coir, 'the  principal  fiber  produced  in  Coy  loti,  -  ig  obtained  from- the 
coconut.      Xt  is  exported  as  coir. .yarn, .bristle  fiber,  and 'mattress  fiber, 
While  the  yarn  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of- rope  and  mats^  the  bristle 
goes  into  brushes,  and  the  mattress  fiber  is  used  in  upholstery.  India 
is  the  only  other  country  of  major  importance  in  the  exportation  of  coir 
fibers.    Before  the  war  coir  yam  exports  from  India  were  about  six  times 
as  large  as  those  from  Ceylon,  but  the  Indian  exports  of  bristle  and  raat- 
treas  fibers  averaged  only  about  260,000  po'jnds  per  year.  • 
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Ceylon  suffered  a  considerable  loss  in  fiber  trade  during  recent 
years.    Exports  of  coir  yarn  dropped  fron  a  prewar  average  of  10,8  nillion 
pounds  per  year,  vith.  a  peak  of  12.1  million  during  1937,  to  a  low  of  1.2 
million  pounds  in  19^3.    The  yarn  is  produced  as  a  cottage  industry. 
Local  consumption  increased  as  imports- -of  rugs  and  other  fiber  products 
were  cut  off  by  war  conditions.    During  19^^,  consumption  is  estimated  at 
between  1  and  2  million  pounds.    Local  competition  with  exporters  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  rise  in  price  to  an  average  in  19^^  of  about  6  cents  a 
pound,  or  more  than  two  and  one-fourth  times  the  prewar  average.    In  June 
19^5^  coir  yam  was  selling  at  the  ecLuivalont  of  abou,t  -"J.k  conts.  Peace- 
time .exports  went  principally  to  the  United  EingdP'a,  France^  Germany,  and  . 
Japan,  but  in  recent  years-  the  United'  Kingdom  hp.s  received  opproximately 
three-fourths  of  the  yarn  exports,     (See  accompanying  tables  for  data.) 

Coir  bristle  fiber  is  exported  in  larger  quantities  than  the  yarn, 
but  the  unit  price  is  only  about  one-half  to  -three- fourths  as  much.  During 
19^^,  the  price  averaged  almost  k,3  cents,  or  about  three  and  one- third 
times  the  prewar  average.    During  June  19^5,  "the  average  was-  dpvm.  to  about 
3.8  cents.    Exports  fell  from  a  prewar  average  of  25  million  pounds  per 
year  to  a  low  of  k  million  in  19kk,    Nearly  30. million ■ pounds  were  exported 
during  1937,  the  peak  year.     (See  the  following  table  for  more  complete 
data. )  •  - 

'Local  utilization  of  bristle  fiber  is  principally  in  the  manufacture 
t)f  brooms  and  brushes,  but  the  quantity  used  is  negligible.    Japan  re- 
ceived nearly  half  of  the  prewar  exports,  but  the  United  Kingdom  recently 
has  furnished  a^ market  for' about  three-quarters  of .it. -  The' accompanying 
table  of  exports  by  countries  gives  the  quantities, 

CEILON:    Exports  of  coir  yarn  and  fibers, 
averages  1933-1937,  1938-19^2,  annual  19^1  to  19kk  


Year  •        coir  yarn    *  Bristle  fiber 'Mattress  fiber 


:  1,000  pounds     :  1,000  pounds  ;  1,000  pounds 

Average  -                              :  :  '  :  ' 

1933-1937   10,aiO  :  25,300  :  55,590 

1938-191^2   :  7,1^20  :  .    13,670  :  5^:-,070 

19^1   :  3,860  :  6,110-  :  38,510 

19k2   :  k,k90  :  6,k&0  :  ij-0,130 

19^+3   :  1,230  :  ■     5,220  :  19,190 

19^+^    1,J^80  :■  k,0'JO  :  20,3^0 


Compiled  from  official  records. 

Both  bristle  and  mattress  fiber  are  factory -made.    The  yield  from 
the  coconut  husks  is  usually  about  1  pound  of  bristle  to  each  2  pounds  of 
mattress  fiber,  although  the  proportion  can  be  varied  considera.bly  ac- 
cording to  demand.  ■  Mattress  fiber  exports  before  the  war  averaged  about 
55.6  million  pounds,  compared  with  a  low  of  I9  million  in  19^3.    The  peak 
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year  was  1939  when  79.^  million  pounds  were  exported.  The  market  value 
per  pound  of  mttregs  fiher  averages  little  more  than  one -third  of  that 
of  coir  yam,  "but  the  'larger  q.uantities  exported  brought  the  total  value 
during  the  war  years  to  about  four  times  that  of  the  yam.  The  average 
price  of  No,  1  mattress  fiber  last  Juno  was  the  equivalent  of  about  I.9 
cents  per  pound,  or  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  average  prewar  price. 

Production  of  mattress  fiber  is  increasing  this  year.    During  the 
first  quarter  of  19^5,  estimated  production  was  about  y  million  pounds 
and  about  6  million  during  the  second  quarter.    About  6,9  to  7.0  million 
pounds  are  expected  for  the  third  quarter.    Large  quantities  are  now  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  British  India,  and  Australia. 
The  United  States  imports  most  of  its  supply  of  yarn  from  British  India, 
but  practically  all  of  its  fiber  supply  comes  from  Ceylon.    IXiring  19^0, 
Ceylon  furnished  more  than  3,k  mllion  pounds  of  coir  fiber  out  of  a  total 
of  3,656,000  pounds  imported  into  the  United  States  but  only  5,000  pounds 
out  of  a  tfttai  of  5,356,000  pounds  of  coir  yarn. 


CSYLON;  Exports  of  coir  yam  and  fibers, 
 by  countries  of  destination 


Fiber  and 
country  of  destination 

• 

:  January- June 
:  19^5 

Coir  yam: 

:  1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

United  Kingdom  

Australia  

.:  •  950 
. :  210 

:  930 
:  150 

:  100 
:  40 

:      ..  250 

:  0 

.:  30 

:  10 

a/ 

. :  0 

:  ikO 

:  0 

.:  1,230 

:  1,480 

:         ■  140 

Bristle  fiber: 

• 

• 

United  Kingdom  , . , ,  

^,190 

360 

:  2,750 
:  210 

:  1,510 
:  ■  100 

Australia  ,,,  

■  230 

:  280 

.    •  70 

United  States  .'  

110  : 

210 

:  10 

90      '  • 
. :            2k0  '  . 

350 
270 

10 

:          -  50 

Total  bristle  fiber  ,. 

. :  5,220 

4,070 

1,750 

Mattress  fiber: 

•  < 

South  Africa   

United  Kingdom  ,,.  

United  States 

Other  countries  . ,  , 

. :        6,9^0  : 
. :         5,100  : 
. :        U,070  : 
,:     ■    1,870  : 
'          0  : 
1,210  : 

8,320  : 
1,550  : 
3,190 
5,070  : 
1,760  ! 
i^50  ; 

2,320 

2,410 
3,900 
1,200 
290 
■  300 

Total'  mattress  fiber  . , 

19,190  : 
•  • 

20,340  : 

10,420 

Compiled  from  official  records 
a/  Less  than  500. 
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Ceylon  produces  some  kapok  for  export.    Most  of  the  exports  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom,    Average  annual  production  was  al)out  757,000  pounds  during 
1933-1937  aJid  alDout  1.1  million  pounds  during  1938-1942.    A  total  of 
1,636_,000  pounds  vas  exported  in  19^-1-2^  hut  the  volume  fell  to  ahout  84^4-, 50O 
pounds  in  19^^.    Only  59,000  pounds  were  exported  during  the  first  half  of 
19^5,  compared  with  i)- 59, 000  pounds  during  the' first  half  of  19^^.  The 
price  has  been  fairly  constant  around  the  equivalent  of  13.^  cents  per 
pound  throughout  19^4  and  the  first  6  months  of  19^5. 

TOBACCO      .     '  .  ' 

SWITZERLAND  INCKEASSS  ' 

CIGARETTE  OUTPUT  .     :  '  -  . 

Wartime  conditions  "boosted  Switzerland's  output  of  tohacco  products. 
Cigarette  production,  particularly,  was  stimulated  "by  larger  consumer 
demands.    In  19^^,  the  country's  factories  turned  out  nearly  3«5  "billion 
pieces,  about  i^-5  percent  more  than  the  1939  production  of  2.1|  ■billion. 
During  the  years  19^+0-19^3,  production  of  cigarettes  averaged  3  billion. 

Production  of. cigars  and  other  tobacco  products,  however,  showed 
relatively  small  percentage  changes  during  the  war  years.    About  5*^7  mil- 
lion cigars  were  manufactured  in  both  19^3  and  19^^.    Production  .of  .pipe 
tobacco,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff,  amounted  to  about  5»T  million  pounds 
in  'I9hh,  slightly  less  than  the  19^3  output,  but  somewhat  more  than  the 
output  diur-ing  the  earlier  war  years.  ..... 

PALESTINE'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION    '     ■  . 

UP;  DIPORTS.  LARGER  "  '   

The  19^^  tobacco  production  in  Palestine  amounted,  to  3.7  million 
pounds  from  6,961  acres,  or  about  '33  percent  larger  than  the  2,8  million 
pounds  from  6,817  acres  in  19^3,    During  the -5  years- -1938>- 19^2,  produc- 
tion averaged  2.1  million  pounds  from  5,002  acres.  •  Mo-st-  of  tihe  tobacco 
grown  in  Palestine  -consists  of  low-quality  Turkish  types.    The-  crop, 
although  limited,  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  country's- -leaf-tobacco  re- 
quirements, but  some  quality  leaf,  principally  of  Turkish  and-  United 
States  origin,  is  Imported  for  blending  purposes,-        ••  ■ 

During  the  war  years,  Palestine's  leaf  tobacco  Imports  increased 
substantially,   ,In  19^^,  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  totaled- 1-,  105,000 
pounds,  compared  with  969,000  pounds  in  19^3  and  an- average  of •  only 
225,000  pounds  during  the  period  1937-19^1-.    Most'  of- -the  import's  of  leaf 
originated  in  Turkey  and  the  United  States,     Cigarette  imports,  chiefly 
from  Egypt,  were  235,000  pounds  and  236,000  pounds  in- 19^1-3'  and  19hk, 
respectively,  and  were  considerably  larger  than  the  prewar'  level, 
Palestine's  imports-  of  other  tobacco  manufactures  are  not  significant. 
Small  quantities  of  to-mbac  for  use-  in  waterpipes  are  imported  aach  year., 
from  nearby  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
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Countiry 

:  Average 
:  1937-19^1 

/ .  ^,  ^^^^^ 
\  19^2 

:  19^3 

;  I9hk 

: 1,000  pounds- 

: 1,000  pounds 

;  1,000  pounds 

; 1,000  pounds 

• 

12  J 

1  1 

:  1 

India  

67  : 

:           55  ! 

a/  : 
!          193  : 
•    -     157  : 
10  ; 

;           11  ' 
■  h2 
661  . 
136  : 
112  i 

:  1 
:  hk 

670 

:  260 

:        •  129 

^27  : 

"969  : 

.  1,105 

Coopiled  fron  official  sources, 
a/  If  any,  included  with  "Others." 

\,  FRUITS,  VEGET^'\BLES,  A^ID  IJUTS 

CAHADLAN  FRUIT 
CROPS  aiALL 

Production  estimates  of  Canadian  fruit,  as  of  October  26  show  little 
change  fron  earlier  estimtes.    The  apple  crop,  placed  at  7,6&5,000  oushels, 
is  57  percent  soaller  than  the  crop  of  19^^  and  ^5  percent  loss  than  the 
10-year  (1935-19^^)  average,    Wliile  production  prospects  have  increased 
since  Av-gust  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  further  decreases  have  oc- 
culted In  Ontario  and  :Bf  itlSh 'Coluinbla.    The  British  Colunhia  crop  of 
5,76^,090  bushels^  howevei"^  is  of  average  size  but  New  Br  linsiy'  ':k- prod  ac- 
tion, now  estiraated '  at  1^8,000  bushels,  is  50  percent  "less  than  the  l^hk 
crop.    In  Quebec  the  crop  was.  a  failure  and  will  be.  only '  9' percent  of  the 
900,000  bushels  harvested  last  year,    Ontario  will  also  harvest  a  snail 
crop  of  568,000  bushels,  73  percent  less  than  the  2,620,000  bushels 
harvested  in  19kk,    The  pear  crop  is  estinated  at  592,000  bushels,  a  re- 
duction of  3^  percent  froa  the  19^^^  crop  of  89i<-,000  bushels.  Production 
of  plums,  prunes,  and  peaches  also  shows  a  decrease.    In  contrast,  the 
grape  crop,  the  only  na.jor  fruit  crop  to  show  an  increase,  is  estiv-iated 
at  66,509,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  9  perciant  over  last  year's  crop. 

CANADA:    Fruit  production. 


Kind 

:                    i Inal 

:  Estinated 

:  19^,3 

:  19^^^ 

:    ■  19^5 

:  1,000  bushels 

:  1,000  bushels 

'  1,000  bushels 

Pears  ,i  

Grapes  a/ 

• 

:       17,829  I 
39i^  I 
.503  ; 
1,698  : 
:       60,862  : 

•  7,685 

592 
3h6 

■  66,509 

Compiled  frou  official  sources, a/  1,000  pounds. 
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ITALIM  WBIE  PRODUCTION.'  '  '  •  ,~   '  /. 

SMALLER  AVERAGE  7       "       '  "   

Trade  soujfces  esisimte  that  the  19^$  wine  production  in  Italy  will 
he  ahout  the  same  as  last  year  or  around  858,552,000  gallons.    This  is 
considorahly  less  than  the  prewax  average  of  1,016,000,000  gallons.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  rainfall  in  central  Ital;}'  has  heen  the-  snalloBt  since 
lY^rO,  with  teiiperaturec  relatively  high,    TJnf avorahlo  growing'  conditions 
have  resulted  in  small  grape  clusters  but  with  relatively  high  sugar 
content.    Thus,  wine  is  expected  to  he  of  "better  than  usual' q.uality. ' 

SMi./\LLER  19^5  FILBERT  CROP.        ■  :      .    -  .. 

niDIC/iTED  IN  TLimET  '  .  •■  "  . " 

The  19^5  prclininary  estimate  of  filhort  production  in  Turkey ^  received 
fron  Gireoun,  the  center  of  product! -n,  is  33,000  short  tons  (unshelled 
hasis),  cor.ip;ired  with  52,800  tons  in  19kk  and  60,500  tons  in  19^3.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  39  percent  fron  the  ^-yocjc  (1939-19-1-3)  average  of  5^,500 
tens  and  ^0  percent  fron  the  10-yecx  (193^-19^'-3)  coverage  of  55,200  tons, 

TUEKEy:    Estimated  production  of  filberts,  19^5  with  comparisons 


(Rounded  nearest  100  short  tons  -  unshelled  bo^Gis) 


Year 

•  Production 

Year 

• 
• 

« 

• 

Production 

:    Short  tons 

Short  tons 

19^0  .......... 

• 

• 
• 

*  • 

60,500 
52,800 
'  33,000 

lQh2  

 ?    •  68.800 

• 

• 

Conpllod  fron  official  sources. 

a/  Preliminary  revised.  b/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Growing  conditions  fron  the  start  have  been  extrcncly  unsatisfactory. 
During  the  winter  severe  frosts,  experienced  in  most  of  the  growing  areas, 
and  cold  treather,  which  continued  well  into  May,  retarded  budding.  When 
budding  finally  started,  gruwors  were  sor.owhat  optimistic  as  to  crop  pros- 
pects.   Hopes  for  a  considerably  larger  crop  dimmed,  however,  as  the 
season  advanced,  and  the  drop  became  extremely'  heavy.    Moreover,  the  cold, 
foSK7,  moist  weather  was  ideal  for  the  weevil  known  in -Turkey  as  Balsnlnus 
Rukun,  which  helped  to  reduce  the  already  small  set.    This  weevll~(^nown 
scientifically  as  Curculio  IIucumL,)  does  not  occur  in- the  United  States, 
although  closely  related  species  have  been  found  in  the  northi/est.  The 
ensuing  drought  during  the  summer  rxv.ths  also  helped  cut  the  crop  to  the 
lowest  level  since  the  33,000  tons  produced  in  19^1'.*  '  '   ' '  '  ' 

Despite  the  adverse  conditiotiS,  the  quality  of  the  htits  is  said  to 
be  good,  although  the  crop  runs  to- smaller  sizes,  and  the  shell-ouf ratio  is 
greater  than  normal.    As  harvest  approached,  the  trade' estimated' that  only 
limited  stocks  of  suitable  quality  for  export  to  the  United  States  remained 
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in  the  coijintry .  frqin  the  ,-preV-iou&  •  prop.    During  _  the ,  late  spring ,  and  early 
auamer  fjhoiit.  10,  OOO  short  _tons  :.(uj^aI^eX       has  is ).  we^e  "est  itiatec!  ^  still  on 
hand  fron.  the  l^hk  crop,  <  Reports  'i44ic{^'^e  t  "^^1^  ^thlsf  ; tottiiage  yiixa.  'disposed 
of  during  the  sumei-  forjuo© -in  r.iaj£j4ig  f  ilhort^^^  §one  extent"  in 

export'  cliannels ,  .  The  19^  parlccting"^3easoi^JfrOn 'the 'Ti^  of  view 

was  rather,  unsatisfactory ,  .^In  prewqr  and'e£jrl|  war\;7C£rq  a,  heavy  percentage 
of  filberts  Wf'.s  exported ;'.to.  GeruGny.;. ^nd  to  occt^^  ..Gorman 
transactions .  were.  h?jidled  largely  oh  the",  cof^Jeisatlon  ljasis^  with  slightly 
higher  prices  than  on  the  free  narlcet,    '•Jhcn  ehetly- controlled'  areas  ■were 
cut  off,  Turkey  was  faced  with  a  serious,  rnrketing  prohleu,    A  large  'blocfe 
of  f il"berts  was  sold  to  the  United  Eingdon  and  smller  lots  to  the  United 
States  'and  other  countries,  .  .  .... 

Indications  are  that  no  difficulty  ghould  "be  experienced  in  noving 
the'  new'  crop.    The  European,  especially  the  United  Klngclon,  Scandinavian, 
and  Swiss  narkets  are  expected  to  enter  the  Turkish  osrket ■ actively  this  . 
asason,.    The  probable  exports  to  the  United  States,  however,  are  lilsely  to 
be'  smller  than  during  the  IQkk-'k^  marketing  season.    During  the  i,rcir  Turkey 
was 'the' principal  supplier  of  shelled  filberts  to  the  United '..States,  fol- 
lowed by  Spain,    United  States  iDports  of  unshelled  f  ilberts.,.  Liainly.  fron 
Italy,  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  19i;0-Ul  narketing  season,  . 

UNITED  STATES:  .  Inports  of  filberts  by  specified  countries. 


19^3"^^  wltli  conpariaons 


^     .  ye£ir~a/: 

;"  Italy 

*  Spain 

Turkey 

=    ^*^^f:.  Total 
:  countrie.c ; 

SFRTtt.ED 
19.33-39- 

19^0-i^l 

: Short  tons 

: Short  tons; 

:S2:ort  tons 

: Short  tons: Short  toiis- 

133 
259 
39 

:         20  ! 
:     '  79  : 
:      ■  73  ' 
:      .     0  : 
:          0  1 
:       559  : 

:          0  ! 
:          0  : 
;          0  : 

■  0 
:          0  : 
:          6  : 

653  ' 
990 
',  h31 
..  27 
27 
IT 

;  0 

0 
0 

0   •  - 
0   .  ; 
:          0  ; 

■                             •  • 

7    !  813: 
:    •       30    :     l,-353  . 
:  .        7  .  :  -561, 
:           Q    :  27 
'.           0    :          27 ' 
:           0    :  576 

*  • 

:           0    i  333 

0.,;  .,753 
I      •.    0    ;       .  3^ 

0.  :  .    -    0  ' 

0.    ;             0  " 

•  •  ■  ■ 

1911-1-1+2  J 

0 

0 
0 

333 
'  .753 
3h 

0 

-  0 
:      •    0  . 

191+2-1^3  

19^3-^^+  I 

UIJSHEILED  ; 

1939 AO  .i-w  ; 

I9I+0-U'  ._v..,..,,,.»: 
19^1""^2v  •       •  , 
19it2J+3v.,,. 
■LQk^^kk   ., 

Conpiled  frcu  official  sources,  a/  Crop  year  basis,  Septenber-August, 


■     ■      LIVESTOCK  AIJD  ANII^  PRODUCTS 

MEXICAN  LIVESTOCK  lV~  '  "- 

AND  MEAT  SITUATION  '-^  -.v  •. 

Cattle  exi)or.ts  fron ■.Mexico  In  .^_9it5  .arg'  . .cxppctbd' tb.  be  about' .350,  000 
head,  conpared  with  about"  290,000  head  for  19^U'  and  oh  annual  average  of 
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about  500,000  iiead  during  the  5-year'  (1939-19^1-3)  period.    Cattle  ranges  in 
the  principal  exporting  States  are  reported  to  he  in  poor  condition  he^ 
cause  of  he low- average  rainfall  in  those  States  in'  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
especially  since  November  19^^,    As  cattle  producers  in  the  States  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  have  suffered  some  losses  because  of  drought  con- 
ditions, a  reduction  is  expected  in  the  calf  crop  during  the  next  year. 
In  view  of  a  temporary  decrease  in  cattle  production  expected  in  these 
States,,  exports  to  the  United  States  may  be  smaller  in  19k6  than  in  19^'-5. 

Reflecting  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  in  the  Federal  District 
during  the  last  2  months,  the  supply  of  meat  in  the  country  is  not  as 
tiglit  as  a  few  months  ago».   Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  strong  demand 
for  all  types  of  livestock  for  slaughter  purposes  in  Mexico^  and  prices 
have  been  quite  favorable  for  selling  them  on  the  domestic  market » 
Transportation,,  however,  has  been  a  limiting  factor  in  the  movement  from 
the  surplus-producing  regions  in  the  North.    During  the  next  year,  enough 
animals  are  expected  to  be  produced  in  Mexico  to  supply  domestic  needs* 

Prices  of  livestock,  meats,  and  hides  are  expected  to  continue  high 
with  very  little  prospect  of  their  greatly  decreasing  during  the  next  year, 
Unless  further  import  supplies  are  obtained,  prices  of  animal  fats  are 
expected  to  increase  even  from  their  present  high  point  during  the  re- 
maining months  of  19k^  and  the  first  part  of  I9U6. 

A  strong  demand  exists  for  cattle  for  breeding  improvement  in  Mexico, 
and  imports. of  both  beef  and  dairy  stock  are  expected  to  continue  high,  . 
During  the  first  7  months  of  19^5,  8,071  head  of  cattle  wore  imported, 
as  compared  with  9,98l  head  during  the  first  7  months  of  19^^-,  About 
half  of  these  animals  were  for  breeding.    Only  a  few  head  of  hogs-,  how- 
over,  have  been  imported  each  year  for  breeding  purposes,  'There  were 
5,392  head  of  sheep  imported  for  breeding  purposes  in  19kkf  but  the  number 
imported  in  19^5  la  expected  to  be  much  less.  •  • 

DANISH  HOG 
NUMBEES  INCEE/iSE 

Bred  sow  numbers  in  Denmark  on  October  6  are  reported  -at  128,000 
head,  compared  with  ll6,000  head  last  year,    V/hile  current  sow  numbers 
are  down  seasonally  frdm  those  reported  in  July  and  August,'  "they  -continue 
the  trend  begun  in  mid-July  19^^-5  when  bred  sows  showed  for  -the  f iTst  time 
since  March  l^kk  an  incrrease  over  the  corresponding  date  of  t'^io  proviouc 
year..    •    •   '   i-    .         -   '  • 

As  a  result  of  an  increase  in  farrowings  during  the  past  few  weekT, 
suckling  pigs  increased  sharply  to  ^92,000  head,  compared  with  305,000 
head  on  August  25,  the  date  of  the  last  previous  pig  census..   The  current 
number  of  suckling  pigs  is  the  largest  reported  since  early  19^1-^.- 

Weanod  pigs  and  slav.::hter  hogs  on  October  6  totaled  1,08^,000  head, 
continuing  the  low  level  reported  during  the  first  10  months  of  19^5. 
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The  present  report  shows  the  total  swine  for  Denmark  at  1,793,000  head, 
or  15  percent  larger  than  the  seasonal  low  of  1,5^0,000  head  reported  in 
May  19^5.  .... 

The  current  report  shows  total  sows  , at  213,000  head  and' boars  at 
9,000  head,   ..(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  8,  19^1-5^  for  details 
of  Danish  periodic  hog  censuses  in  19^  and  19^5.  ) 

'   —  LATE  HEWS  (continued) 

Since  the  FAO  Executive  Committee  will  change  one-third  of  its 
membership  annually,  the  members  were  named  for  terms  varying  from  one  to 
three  years,  ''Lots  were  drawn  to  determine  the  length  of  each  member's 
term.    The  committee  members,  and  the.  length  of  their  terms  follow:  Sir 
Girja  Bajpai,  India  (2);  Ed ouard  Baker,  Haiti  (1);  G,  S,  H.  Barton,  Canada 
(1);  Newton  Castro  Belleza,  Brazil  (3);  R.  R.  Enfield,  United  Kingdom  (1); 
E.  J.  Fawcett,  New  Zealand  (l);  Anders  FJelctad,  Norway  (2))  Alfonson 
Gonzales  Gallarado,  Mexico  (l);  Da27wish  Haidari,  Iraq.  (2);  Andre  Mayer, 
France  (2);  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk,  Poland  (2);  Howard  R,  Tollcy,  United 
States  (3);  P.  W.  Psou,  China.  (3);  P.  R.  Viljoen,  Union  of  South  Africa 
(3);  Arthur  Wauters,  Belgium  (3), 

Director -General  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  is  65  years  old,  and  9.  native  of 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.    Holder  of  degrees  from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he 
founded  the  Rowett  Institute  for  research  in  animal  nutrition  in  A.berdeen, 
Scotland,  and  owns  and  operates  a  large,  general-produce  farm  in  Scotland. 

His  first  public  comment  after  being  named  FAO  head,  included  assertion 
that  there  must  be  no  slump  in  agriculture  after  World  War  II  as'  there  was 
after  World  War  I.    He  also  said  that  if  FAO's  work  is  effective,  it  will 
be  reflected  in  stable  and  adequate  farm  prices  and  in  bettor  markets  for 
industrial  goods.    He  said  he  spoke  as  an  individual  rather  than  as 
Director- General,  pending  conference  with  the  Executive  Committee, 

In  a  foreword  to  a  recently  published  book  on  the  futui-e  of  British 
farming,  Orr  said: 

"With  the  memory  of  the  slump  in  agricultural  prices  after  the  191^1-18 
war  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  farmers  are  demanding  a  lo-og-term  agricul- 
tural policy.    This  is  a  reasonable  demand,  for  agricultural  production 
is  a  long-term  business  .....  Efficient  farming  is  impossible  as  long 
as  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  future  policy  and  prices.    A  change  of  policy, 
involving  a  slump  in  prices  when  the  present  emergency  ends,  will  bring 
ruin. to  farmers,  and  the  loss  of  the  national  capital  which  has  been  put 
into  the  land  in  the  past  four  years, 

"But  an  agricultural  policy  by  itself  is  an  impossibility  .... 
production  must  be  planned. in  the  light  of  consumption.    According  to  the 
findings  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  even  in  the  best-fed 
countries,  between  20  and  30  percent  of  the  population  are  Inadequately 
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fed  ....  Hence,  those  planning  for  the  New  and  Better  Post-¥ar  World 
demand  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  the'  foods  of  special  value 
for  health,  such  as  milk,  dairy  products,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
moat- -the  most  expensive  foods- -and  a  retail  price  within  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  citizen.    In  their  zeal  ,  ,  ,  some  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  unless  the  man  in  the  country  who  produces  the  food  has  a 
real  income  comparatilo  to  that  of  the  man  in  the  to\m  who  consumes  the 
food,  he  will  move  from  the  country  to  the  town  .  ,  .  Unless  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  market  at  a  remunerative  price,  the  food  needed 
by  the  people  will  not  be  produced." 

In  selecting  Washington  as  the  temporary  seat  of  FAO,'  the  Conference 
agreed  that  the  Organization's  permanent  location  would  bo  the  same  as 
that  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  when  the  latter' is  established, 

A  conf ii^matory  telegram'  from  Uruguay  brought  the  FAO  membership  to 
k2  nations,  of  which  37  were  represented  at  the  Conference,    The  number 
does  not  include  the  Soviet  Union,    Chairman  L.  B.  Pearson  of  Canada  in- 
formed the  Conference  the  head  of  tl.o  Soviet  delegation  told  him  his 
Government  had  the  same  objectives,  and  sot  for  itself  the  same  tasks  as 
FAO,  and  that  it  endorsed  that  idea  of  international  cooperation  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  production  and  the  bettering  of  the  food  situa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.    Pearson  quoted  the  Soviet  reprcoontative  as 
■saying,  however,  that  the  Governi-iont  of  the  U.S.S.E,  felt  that  the 
organizational  forms  of  FAO  still  required  study. 

Receipts  of  livestock  and  dairy  products  in  Paris,  France_,  showed 
considerable  improvement  during  September,    Arrivals,  however,  are  ma- 
terially below  September  I938.    In  comparison  to  prewar  figures^  19^5 
arrivals  for  the  month  were  only  25  percent  as  great  for  fresh' meat,  ^0 
percent  for  butter,  ^5  percent  for  cheese,  kk  percent  for  fowl,  and 
76  percent  for  eggs. 

The  British  Goverm'-ient  has  recommended  continuance  of  the  Ministry 
of  Food  as  an  essential  part  of  Britain's  national  economy,  an  official 
announcement  disclosed  last  week, 

Sgypt'a  cotton  export  tax  of  20  piasters  per  kantar  ( . S3  cents  per 

pound)  was  abolished  by  the  Government  as  of  September  2if,  19^5.    This  ^ 

action  applies  only  to  the  19^5  crop.    Stocks  from  previous  crops  are  m 

still  subject  to  the  tax  when  exported,-  ■  ■ 

Correction:    United  States  hop  exports  to  Canada  for  the'  year  beginning  ■ 

September  1,  l^hh,  were  2,063,033' pounds.    As  the  result  of  a  transposi-  M 

tion,  the  figure  was  given  in  the  October  22  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  ■ 

Markets  (page  2hk)  as  2,603,033  pouiZs,    The  total  exports  as  published  1 
should  be  reduced  by  a  like  amount.    The  correct  total  is  3,685,950 
pounds,  . 


